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From “ Religious Duty,” by F. P. Cobbe. we might add further, “ Nor any sin worse 
THANKSGIVING. than a repining spirit.” 
Man is a being so constituted, that his ; If we were really thankful, we should show 
sentiments naturally express themselves in| it in some such ways as these :— 
his deportment, words, and actions. Weare} We should be absolutely content at heart ; 
all so well aware of this, that unless we have|not merely resigned, but cheerful. There 
reason to suppose the exertion of a strong | seems great error current in the world on this 
volition to control the display of any senti-| point. ‘ True religion is and ought to be 
ment, we invariably doubt the veracity of|something more than “Islam.” Resignation, 
such as do not show themselves externally | patience, submission, belong, not to the 
in all these ways. In like manner we may|happy rule of human life, but to the ex- 
well suspect the sincerity of our own grati-| ceptional hours of grief and agony when our 
tude to God, when we find that the expression | poor hearts can ascend to nothing beyond. 
of it begins and ends in a few words of formal For the vast majority of our days, when God 
thanksgiving, mostly repeated with even is actually loading us with joys of the senses, 
greater coldness and carelessness than de-|the intellect, and the affections, to talk of 
grades our prayers. To make our gratitude | “resignation” seems almost a mockery. What 
credible to ourselves we ought to be able to|if we can imagine some other pleasure be- 
trace its impulse through our whole outward |sides those He has seen best for us ; if we 
bearing. Beings blessed as we are, and | yearn for larger spheres of mental action, or 
capable of comprehending our blessings,|more tender bonds of human love; if we 
ought to live and move in an atmosphere of| chafe against the fetters which weakness or 
love and truth ineffable. Our faces ought to| poverty, or the conduct of others places on 
reflect back the sunshine of heaven, and|our freedom; if we smart under frequent 
the joyful tones of our voices to seem the| bodily pain, or the worse pangs inflicted by 
echo of its hallelujahs. What fitness have|unkindness,—what are all these, and the 
the clouded brow, the peevish whine, for the| thousand trials like them, compared to the 
creature who knows that Infinite Love is} great over-weight of blessings in the opposite 
guiding every turning of his path, purposely | scale? Cannot we trust God who has given 
to lead him to everlasting blessedness? Our/us ninety and nine pleasures, that if He with- 
forefathers attributed to Odin himself the|hold the hundredth it is from no forgetful- 
saying, “There is no malady more severe than | ness, no niggardliness? Cannot we feel as- 
not to be contented with our lot.” Perhaps! sured that He ever makes us as happy as 
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will consist with our highest welfare now and 
forever? We all believe this in theory, but 
yet our spirits are forever falling back into 
the same repining state, which we attempt to 
cloak under the name of resignation. The 
martyr of an agonizing disease, who knows 
he must endure tortures ending only with his 
life,—the bereaved heart which aches in utter 
solitude,—these may be “ resigned.” It isa 
noble and holy sight to see how in such trials 
even the weakest often rise to most beautiful 
virtue, and “in patience possess their souls.” 
Sometimes, even under such torments, men 
have ascended still higher, and have spoken 
of the joys of Divine Love pouring into their 
wounds a peace ineffable. 

But is it for the healthy and the beloved 
to talk of the same “ resignation” as if in re- 
linquishing the one pleasure denied them out 
of their full harvests they were exercising the 
same value? When we cease to relish the 
joys God grants us, because there is still an- 
other He does not grant; when we sit down 
with folded hands and say to our great 
Parent, “ Without this gift we cannot enjoy any 
other of Thine innumerable provisions for our 
happiness, so we do not pretend to be cheer- 
ful, but we are resigned,”—is it not most 
puerile pretence? Does not old Selden say 
well, “ If a king should give you the keeping 
of a castle, with all things belonging to it— 
orchards and gardens,—and bid you use them, 
and withal promise you after twenty years to 
remove you to the court and make you a 
privy-councillor,—if you should neglect your 
castle, and refuse to eat of those fruits, and 
sit down and whine and wish you were a 

rivy-councillor,—do you think the king would 
bs pleased with you? Whilst you are upon 
earth, enjoy the good things that are here 
(to that end were they given,) and be not 
melancholy and wish yourself in heaven.” 

It was a great word of Paul, and worthy of 
his mighty soul, “ Rejoice in the Lord al- 
way: and again I say, Rejoice.” Only with 
the spirit of religious joy can the great duty 
of gratitude be fulfilled, and every other 
duty made perfect by alacrity and delight. 

Surely it ought not to be very hard to be 
content with that lot which Wisdom Infinite 
sees to be best to bring us to the very highest 
end attainable by a created being, and which’ 
the God we love guides every moment ac- 
cordingly! Even if this were not so, if it 
were for other great and holy ends in His | low and endear these good ones beyond our 
creation that God sometimes withheld our| conception. To a loving heart, even the 
joys or inflicted our sufferings, and if we ob- | merest trifle becomes precious when accepted 

tained no individual benefit thereby, could | as a token of care for our welfare; and 0 
we give up nothing, endure nothing, for His | every blessing of mortal life may be taken 
sake, and to aid His blessed designs? It is|as proving the tender mercy of Him whom 
utterly vain to talk of religion at all, unless | we may reverence and love beyond the no- 
we can be content, unless we can merge our| blest and nearest of all earthly friends. 


selfish cravings for happiness in God’s right- 
eous will. 
Animal spirits, there is no doubt of it, 
have much to do with cheerfulness and con- 
tentment. Many of us may be gay and satig- 
fied under circumstances which would sorely 
try our elastically-constituted neighbors. To 
one the duty is generally so easy as to demand 
no moral exertion whatever. To another it 
is the very culmination of his highest efforts, 
But small or great the difficulty, on all of us 
it lies. If we have natural cheerfulness, we 
must keep it equable, when our spirits (as 
they do in every one) fluctuate from want of 
excitement or over-excitement. If our cheer- 
fulness comes not naturally from our bodily 
state, then it must come from something far 
higher, from the resolute, virtuous will, at 
one with God, and loving all that God ap- 
points. ° ‘ ; ; ; ° ° 
I believe that few things would more com- 
pletely modify our lives than habitual thanks- 
giving. Suppose that, instead of confining 
our grace to one meal in the day, we were 
each to say in our own hearts a little grace 
after each successive occupation. The busi- 
ness of the field or the office honestly and 
punctually performed to the best of our 
abilities—a kind act which we have been per- 
mitted to accomplish, whether with or with- 
out self-denial,—a study which we have pur- 
sued to the enlargement of our minds,—a 
conversation which has aided our own or an- 
other’s good thoughts, or warmed our ree 
sympathies with friendly intercourse,—a wal 
or ride in the fresh air, invigorating brain 
and limbs,—are not all these worth a “grace” 
as well as the best of good dinners? And if 
ye were thus to accustom ourselves to thank 
God for the innocent pleasures of life, how 
sharp a line would it force us to draw be- 
tween them and the guilty ones, for which we 
would not dare to bless Him! After spend- 
ing hours of idleness when labor was due; 
after self-indulgence, when we might have 
benefited our brother; after reading bad 
books; quarrelling, slanderous or unclean 
talk; meals at which we sunk our souls in 
gluttony and excess,—could we offer thanks 
after these things to Him whose gifts we had 
polluted ? oe not the most impious 
among us all! Thanksgiving, then, would 
divide, as with chemical test, the: evil 
pleasures from the good; and it would hal- 
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These feelings come to us all at times. There 
are days (perhaps most commonly when the 
heart is softened by penitence, ) blessed days, 
when we trace everything to God’s hand, and 
are ready to weep in very tenderness for the 
primrose which has blossomed in our favorite 
nook, or the caresses of the poor dog, which 
its Maker and ours has taught to sympathize 
so wondrously with our joy and sorrow. Oh 
that we could keep forever fresh such feel- 
ings as these! It is not they which are false 
and exaggerated. It is our ordinary coldness 
which is a mockery of the great reality of 
God’s goodness and man’s obligations. 


acsnnepeinilipvationasli 

We see so darkly into futurity, we never 
know when we have real cause to rejoice or 
lament. The worst appearances often have 
happy consequences, as the best lead many 
times into the greatest misfortunes. 


—_ ———~+e 
From Friends’ Review, 
THE ELDERSHIP IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
By W. N., of North Carolina. 


The Elders of whom we read in the New 
Testament were the same officers as the 
Bishops of that time—the terms “ Presbyter 
or Elder” and “ Bishop or Overseer” being 
used synonymously. In the early periods of 
the Society of Friends the word “ Elder” 
was frequently used, very much in its Scrip- 
tural sense. George Fox was spoken of as 
“our worthy Elder,” and in one of the early 
minutes of London Yearly Meeting Ministers 
are expressly included amongst “ the Elders 
of the Church.” But it was not until the 
= 1727 that the distinctive office of the 
ildetship, with our present acceptation of the 
word, was created. In that year London 
Yearly Meeting adopted the following 
minute ; 

‘*Monthly Meetings are desired to appoint some 
serious, discreet and judicious Friends, who are not 
Ministers, tenderly to encourage and help young 
Ministers and advise others, as they, in the wisdom 
of God, see occasion, and where there are meetings 
of ministering Friends, the Friends so appointed 
are to be admitted as members of such Meetings of 
Ministers dnd to act therein for the good purposes 
aforesaid.’”’ Subsequently it adopted the follow- 
ing: ‘‘In the appointment of Elders, age or wealth 
is not to be an inducement in the choice; but let 
such be appointed as fear God, love his truth in 
sincerity, are sound in Christian doctrine and of 
clean hands.”’ 

The office of Overseer was created about 
the year 1700. 


It has always been a 


prominent doctrine of 
our Society, that in addition to those qualifi- 
cations which are essential to the Christian 
character and which are common to all be- 
lievers, Ministers of the Gospel must receive 
that special gift or power which enables them 
“to speak to men, to edification, to exhorta- 
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tion and to comfort,” for the conversion of 
sinners and for the “ perfecting of the saints.” 
None are recognized as Ministers but those 
who are believed to this gift. Yet the 
testimony of experience is conclusive that 
even those who have undeniably received so 
precious a gift and have often made full 
proof of their ministry, are still fallible be- 
ings—the heavenly treasure is in earthen 
vessels. And if this be the condition of such 
as these, how much more likely is it, that 
those who are mere children in this great 
work, and who have received the divine gift 
and calling before they have attained to ma- 
turity of Christian character, may, even in 
the midst of great purity of purpose, some- 
times need a friendly hand to lead them. 
Others again may imagine themselves called 
to this work, who are totally mistaken ; and 
it may occur that some intrude themselves 
wilfully into the ministry, pretending to a 
call of which they really have no evidence, 
either within them or without. The simple 
fact that ignorance and frailty and perverse- 
ness do unfortunately sometimes exhibit 
themselves, either separately or combined, 
even in those who are divinely called to the 
ministry, led to an early care on the part of 
George Fox and his co-laborers; and this 
care was eventually devolved upon the ap- 
pointed Elders, whose original and special 
duties were “ tenderly to encourage and help 
young Ministers, and to advise the older 
ones, as in the wisdom of God they see occa- 
sion.” They have the oversight of the min- 
istry in the same way as Overseers have of 
the members at large. Yet it is not an over- 
sight of supremacy but of brotherly love. 
“ Not as lords over God’s heritage, but as ex- 
amples to the flock.” It is a solemn charge 
delegated by the Church to those members 
who are best qualified for the work, and 
based upon the principle of the Unity of the 
Divine Spirit with tse/f, however various 
may be the subjects and the modes of its 
manifestations. Its dictates and teachings 
and influences will always be in agreement 
under the same circumstances. Of necessity, 
then, if a given religious act is believed by 
one Christian to be required of him and by 
another to be wrong, there must be a failure, 
by at least one of them, to discern the mind 
of the Spirit; and although mere numbers 
do not secure an absolute exemption from 
error, yet every mind will intuitively ac- 
knowledge that one is more likely to be mis- 
taken than many, when all have equal at- 
tainments and opportunities. True humility 
will prompt not only the younger to submit 
themselves to those who are farther advanced 
in Christian experience, but “all to be sub- 
ject one unto another.” 1 Peter, v. 5. For 
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whilst it pleases the Head of the Church 
often to teach and instruct and admonish 
the Body through individuals, so sometimes 
he teaches and admonishes individuals 
through the Body, or through those officers 
appointed by the Body for this purpose. 

he Church is not independent of its mem- 
bers, neither are the members independent 
of the Church. Each has need of all the 
others. Therefore, ifa body of sound-minded, 
earnest Christians, believe a Minister to be in 
error, he will do well, in meekness, to attach 
great importance to their honest judgment; 
for although it is possible that they may be 
wrong, yet both reason and experience stamp 
such a supposition as improbable. The his- 
tory of the Church does doubtless reveal cases 
in which the office of Eldership has been so 
exercised as to mar the work of the ministry, 
yet we must confess to the belief that it is 
also productive of much good. So solemn, 
however, are its responsibilities, that meetings 
would do well, in making appointments, to 
bestow much thought upon that combination 
of general gifts which constitutes the qualifi- 
cation—seriousness, discretion, good judg- 
ment, fearing God, loving his truth in sin- 
cerity, soundness in Christian doctrine and 
cleanness of hands. The more fully these 
races of the Holy Spirit are developed, the 

tter the Elder will be. Such as are thus 
qualified must needs have a very considerable 
acquaintance with the ministrations of the 
Spirit. Being themselves familiar with the 
pathway of the Christian pilgrimage, they are 
capable of estimating the correctness and 
. propriety of those descriptions and directions 
concerning it, which they may hear from 
Ministers, for the true aim of ministry is to 
promote the conversion of sinners and the 
erfection of those who have been converted. 

hey appreciate the value of the ministry by 
the help which they themselves have received 
from it at various periods, and their sincere 
love for the Lord’s truth prompts them to 
improve every opportunity of helping those 
who are called to the sacred work of declar- 
ing the glad tidings of salvation through 
Jesus Christ. “Endeavoring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,” 
they sometimes witness a wonderful coinci- 
dence in feeling and in their trains of thought, 
with those expressed in ministry, and they 
are themselves at times constrained to give 
utterance to a few expressions which, it may 
be, tend to unseal the lips of some gospel 
messenger, whose way before seemed to be 
closed. Such experience is not, however, 
constant on every occasion. Elders are very 
often without any special confirmation of the 
genuineness of the ministry which they hear, 
and judge of it mainly by its external charac- 


teristics. It, from personal knowledge, they 
are sure that it is applicable to the condition 
of some or of all of the hearers, if it be ac 
cording to sound doctrine, if the minister 
himself appears to be deeply impressed with 
his subject, if his manner is free from objec. 
tion, and if his communication be not tedious, 
these circumstances would be considered, and 
very justly, as affording sufficient evidence 
of genuineness, without any special confirm. 
ation. But, unfortunately, even genuine 
gospel ministry is sometimes deficient in some 
of these particulars. Especially may the 
manner be so objectionable, from the force 
of habits into which the minister has insen- 
sibly fallen, and from the want of opportunity 
to acquire that mental training which might 
enable a clear expression of thought and feel- 
ing without tediousness and repetition, that 
even a genuine exercise is in great danger of 
being rejected as spurious, by such Elders as 
have had good opportunities of mental culti- 
vation. It is not always that due considera- 
tion is given to the fact that our Society does 
not deem any literary qualification essential 
to a Gospel Minister; that some of these 
have scarcely been taught the elements of 
human learning; that their opportunities 
and associations have not been such as to 
promote readiness and clearness of expression, 
and that in the earlier periods of their min- 
istry they have had little or no advice and 
assistance tending to correct faults of manner. 
Under such circumstances it must needs be 
that offences come against grammatical rule, 
good literary taste and ministerial decorum ; 
but those who are truly hungering and thirst- 
ing may nevertheless receive some behefit, 
aud those who in lowliness of mind remem- 
ber that they themselves have nothing but 
that which they have received, and endeavor 
to exercise sympathy and charity towards 
those less favored, may be blessed in their hu- 
mility. 

Besides, it must not be forgotten that in 
very many congregations there are some at 
least who cannot appreciate a condensed, 
systematic and scholarly discourse. If all 
men were strong-minded and learned, all 
preachers of course would be the same; but 
as all men are not such, God, in kindness to 
all, calls some of the feeble-minded, and of 
the ignorant in this world’s knowledge to 
publish his glad tidings. They cannot give 
such a theoretical and systematic exposition 
of “the plan of salvation” as would satisfy 
the curious, but having been taught the sim- 
ple Truth as it is in Jesus, so they teach 
others. We can hardly help speaking of 
such preaching sometimes as poor and worth- 
less, and unworthy the name of gospel minis- 
try, when, after all, if it had been couched in 
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good language, with the elimination of re- 
dundances and repetitions, we should have 
considered it good. The Lord has a work 
for ull that He calls. Various orders of Minis- 
ters are needed for various orders of hearers, 
and as congregations are promiscuous, it it not 
to be expected that the qualifications of any 
one laborer should adapt him to the preposses- 
sions and prejudices and needs ofall. We must 
bear and forbear for the good of the-cause. 
(To be continued.) 


aia 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 


I send an extract from “Pilgrim’s Pro- 
ress,” believing it will interest the readers 
of the Intelligencer, and be of use to man 
as a means of inducing self-examination. l 
have hesitated in copying the matter be- 
causeof its being, perhaps, somewhat longer 
than you would like; but, on account of its 
sterling worth, and thesubject having heen con- 
tinually on my mind, I have felt it a duty to 
follow the inclination. JamMes WHITE. 


Sensual reasoning at the Bar of Truth. The 
question of By-ends, answer of Money-love 
thereto, and the reply of Christian, as they 
were “travelling from this world to that 
which is to come.” Being a parable of sober 
instruction. 

By-ends.—My brethren, we are, as you 
see, going all ona pilgrimage; and for our 
better diversion from things that are bad, 
give me leave to propound unto you this 
question: Suppose a man,a minister or a 
tradesman, &c., should have an advantage 
lie before him to get the good blessings of 
this life, yet so as that he can by no means 
come by them, except, in appearance at least, 
he becomes extraordinary zealous in some 
— of religion that he meddled not with 

fore; may he not use this means to attain 
his end, and yet be a right honest man ? 

Money-love-—I see the bottom of your 
question ; and, with these gentlemen’s good 
leave, I will endeavor to shape you an an- 
swer. And first, to speak to your question, 
as it concerneth a minister himself: suppose 
a minister, a worthy man, possessed but of a 
very small benefice, and has in his eye a 
greater, more fat and plump by far; he has 
also now an opportunity of getting it, yet so 
as by being more studious, by preaching more 
frequently and zealously, and, because the 
temper of the people requires it, by altering 
some of his principles; for my part I see no 
reason why a man may not do this, provided 
he has a call, aye, and more a great deal be- 
sides, and yet be an honest man. For why? 

ist. His desire of a greater benefice is law- 
ful (this cannot be controverted) since it is 
set before him by Providence; so then he 





may get it if he can, making no question for 
conscience’ sake. 

2d. Besides, his desire after that benefice 
makes him more studious, a more zealous 
preacher, &c., and so makes him a better 
man, yea, makes him better improve his 
parts, which is according to the mind of God. 

3d. Now, as for his complying with the 
temper of his people, by deserting, to serve 
them, some of his principles, this argueth, 
1. That he is of q self-denying temper. 2. 
Of a sweet and winning deportment. And 
3. So more fit for the ministerial function. 


And now to the second part of the question 
which concerns the tradesman you mentioned. 
Suppose such an one to have but a poor em- 
ploy in the world, but by becoming religious, 
he may mend his market, perhaps get a rich 
wife, or more and far better customers to his 
shop; for my part I see no reason why this 
may not lawfully be done. For why? 

1st. To become religious is a virtue, by 
what means soever a man becomes so. 

2d. Nor is it unlawful to get a rich wife, 
or more custom to my shop. 

3d. Besides the man that gets these by be- 
coming religious, gets that which is good of 
them that are good, by becoming good him- 
self: so then here is a good wife, and good cus- 
tomers, and good gain, and all these by be- 
coming religious, which is good; therefore, to 
become religious to get all these isa good and 
profitable design. 

The answer thus made by Money-love was 
highly applauded by By-ends and one Mr. 
Hold-the-world as unanswerable, and so they 
concluded to come up with Christian and 
Hopeful, who were in advance on the road, 
and propound the question to them, which 
they did, and bid them to answer te it if they 
could. 

Then said Christian, even a babe in re- 
ligion may answer ten thousand such ques- 
tions. For if it be unlawful to follow Christ 
for loaves, as it is, (John vi. 26,) how much 
more abominable is it to make of Him and 
religion a stalking-horse to get and enjoy the 
world! Nor do we find any other than 
heathens, hypocrites, devils and witches, that 
are of this opinion. 

Ist. Heathens; for when Hamor and 
Shechem had a mind to the daughters and 
cattle of Jacob, and saw that there was no 
way for them to come at them, but by be- 
coming circumcised, they said to their com- 
panions: If every male of us be circumcised, 
as they are circumcised, shall not their cattle 
and their substance, and every beast of theirs 
be ours? Their daughters and their cattle 
were that which they sought to obtain, and 
their religion the stalking-horse they made 
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story. Gen. xxxiv. 20-24. 














of this religion: long prayers were their pre- 











intent, and greater damnation was from God 
their judgment. Luke xx. 46, 47. : 

3d. Judas . . . was also of this religion: 
he was religious for the bag, that he might 
be possessed of what was put therein; but ‘he 
was lost, cast away, and the very son of per- 
dition. 

4th. Simon the Wizard was of this religion 
too; for he would have had the Holy Ghost, 
that he might have got money therewith ; and 
his sentence from Peter’s mouth was accord- 
ing. Acts viii. 19-22. 

5th. Neither will it go out of my mind, 
but that that man who takes up religion for 
the world, will throw away religion for the 
world; for so surely as Judas resigned the 
world in becoming religious, so surely did he 
also sell religion and his Master for the same. 
To answer the question, therefore, affirma- 
tively, as 1 perceive you have done, and to 
accept of, as authentic, such answer, is heath- 
enish, hypocritical and devilish; and your 
reward will be according to your works. 

Then they stood staring one upon another, 
but had not wherewith to answer Christian. 
. . . By-ends and his company staggered 
and fell back that Christian and Hopeful 
might outgo them. Then said Christian to 
his fellow, If these men cannot stand before 
the sentence of men, what will they do with 
the sentence of God? 


















































































































































“The disciples of the blessed Jesus, when 
they became partakers of the heavenly spirit 
by which he was actuated in all he did, found 
that the selfish dispositions by which they 
had been previously governed, were changed 
by its pure influence, and no man said that 
anything he had was his own, but ‘they had 
all things incommon.’ And such remains to 
be its liberal character, especially in respect 
to the good things belonging to its own na- 
ture and kingdom: and all who know it and 
are governed by it, become like-minded with 
it. To them it becomes a joy when others 
a of the same precious spirit which 

lesses them—and they are disposed, with 
the prophet, to invite ‘every one that thirst- 
eth to come to the waters; and him that hath 
no money, to come and buy wine and milk 
without money and without price.’ For, as 
wine and milk are cordial and sustaining to 
the animal being, so are the fruits of the 
Spirit, which consist in ‘all righteousness, 
goodness and truth,’ alike invigorating and 
nutritious to the spiritual king.” 
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use of to come at them. Read the whole 
2d. The hypocritical Pharisees were also 


tence; but to get widows’ houses was their 





EXTRACTS FROM EDWARDSTABLER’S LETTERS. ; 








“Perhaps there is not a more delightful 
office that is connected with social intercourse, 
than that of communicating to those we love 
a knowledge of those things by which they 
may be greatly benefited; nor is there any 
enjoyment derivable from the same source ' 
more exquisite than to see them partakers of 
the good things to which their attention has 
been directed.” ' 

“Tam persuaded that the minds of all the 
human family are so constituted by our 
heavenly Father that they are all disposed to 
goodness ; and every person who becomes un- 
righteous, does it by resisting the native im- 
pulses of the soul, or by permitting them to 
becoming degraded by a pursuit of objects, 
the attamment of which requires the sacrifice 
of those exalted and beatific feelings which 
constitute at once the glory and happiness of 
existence. For such is really the situation 
of all those who exchange the principles © 
which keep them innocent for any gratifica-, 
tion that they cannot possess without becom: 
ing guilty. “ 

“ We are all at school in our present state 
of existence; and are continually learning 
the most important truths, in becoming ac- 
quainted with the invariable nature and — 
effects of principles and powers. Our heay- 
enly Father has placed us here for that very 
purpose; and he has given to each of usa 
measure of ‘his good Spirit’ to instruct us. 
He makes use of the realities of experience 
as mediums of education ; and we cannot pos- 
sibly be deceived as long as our attention 


does not wander from these, and the knowk, > & 


edge they infallibly impart.” 

“Oh! why will the sons and danghters of , 
men refuse to contemplate the glorious fact, 
that justice, mercy and truth are veritable 
powers, by which the Father of mercies will 
make them, if they are willing, just, merciful 
and true; and thereby remove far from them 
all hypocrisy and every woe! It is the same 
with every good and perfect gift that cometh * 
from above, and they constitute the steps by 
which a man may ascend from earth to 
heaven.” 

Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa., 9me. 2, 1850. 





When the summer day of youth is slowly 
wasting away into the nightfall of age, and 
the shadows of the past year grow and deep- 
er and deeper as life wears to a close, it is 
pleasant to look back through the vistas of 
time upon the joys and sorrows of early years. 
If we have a home to shelter, or hearts to re- 
joice with us, and friends who have been 
gathering round our fireside, then the rough 
places of our wayfaring will be worn and 
smoothed away in the twilight of life, while 
the bright sunny spots we have passed through 
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will grow brighter and more beautiful. Happy,| which suffereth long and is kind. Good 
indeed, are those whose intercourse with the | manners are = the natural expression of 
world has not changed the course of their | unselfish benevolence. If this be wanting 
they area cheat and a sham. But having 


holier feeling, or broken those musical chords 
this, you will not count the slightest article 


of the heart whose vibrations are so melodious, 


‘ go tender and so touching in the evening of| of dress, the most inconsiderable movement 


age. of the limbs or the person, the most trifiing 
- word on the most ordinary occasion, as be- 
hy THE CHARM OF MANNER. neath your care and study, if thereby you 
No one can be insensible to the claims of| can add in any degree to the happiness of 
graceful posture, movement, and costume. | any human being.—Prof. Hart. 
ut the charm of mauner lies deeper than ee 
these. It is no outside varnish. It springs SERA PRS URC keane aan 
from real goodness of heart, from a life hid Our elderly Friends with whom we have 
with Christ in God. It is Christian charity | often been favored to take counsel and re- 
clothing itself spontaneously in fitting ex- | freshment, as ties which have attached us to 
ternal expression. It gives beauty to the | this world of probation, are pably away in 
plainest face, it teaches winning words and gradual succession, and probably these dis- 
ways tothe most ignorant. There lives at | pensations, meted out in Infinite Wisdom, 
this moment, in the town of New Hartford, | have a tendency to strengthen the attachment 
Connecticut, in a small unpainted house by | to each other among those that remain. 
the roadside, some two miles from the vil-| We desire the expression of our love and 
lage, a poor woman by the name of Chloe | sympathy to our dear friend M. In her weak 
Lankton, bedridden with an incurable dis-|and declining state of health, we tenderly 
ease. For more than thirty years she has| Wish her the enjoyment of every comfort 
lain in that humble apartment, unable to of which her situation will admit, and above 
rise to be removed, the subject ot continual | all, that the evening of her days may be dis- 
bodily pain, at times of such excruciating | tinguished by the favor of a gracious Provi- 
pain as to make her continued life almost a | dence, who in trials that are past hath dealt 
continued miracle. Her father, her mother, | bountifully with her. All “our springs” are 
and her four sisters have successively died |in Him, and they are opened for the conso- 
before her eyes, and been carried out to their | lation and refreshment of his dependent chil- 
long home. She has been for many years | dren in the needful time. ail 
left alone in the world, with no means of| We have had cause in seasons of affliction 
support but that which unsolicited charity | to look towards this inexhaustible source, when 
has sent her, and with no stated companion- | @ll inferior streams have been dried up. We 
ship but that of a common hired domestic. | have now need of best help, and in gratitude 
Yet the grace of God has so wrought in the | to-a perfectly wise and merciful Being, who 
heart of that lone woman that her very face | “ afflicts not willingly,” we may acknowledge 
is said to beam with angelic sweetness, and | it is afforded to our comfort. 
all who go to see her come away charmed, | * : . 
as if they had been to visit the abode of a Sometimes we purchase valuable experience 
princess. Young people for miles around by our misses and omissions, for all human 
visit her, not in the spirit of compassion, but | beings, who are on the way (and keep in it) 
for the pleasure they find in her companion- | towards a better country, must meet with 
ship. The very children troop to her abode mortifications and tribulations; and so, thou 
to show her all their latest treasures, and no | Wilt say, they will, whatever road they take. 
new dress, or doll, or knife, or kite is thought | True; but they are of a different nature, and 
quite complete till it has had the approval of admit not of the same healing consolations. 
their dearest confident and friend. What | May we try to keep in the right way, and 
has given this lone invalid such power to | keep a steady eye to the sure guide, which 
captivate and charm both old and young? will pilot us safely through the trials of time. 
Nothing but the Spirit of the living God, |. 
working in her heavenly sweetness of char- 
acter, that finds a natural expression in all 2 
lovely and beautiful ways. dren are too young to leave so long alone. 
If, then, you would have truly good man- Perhaps the time will come when I will not 
ners, in their very highest type, seek first of | be tied so closely at home. Sometimes I get 
all goodness and purity of heart. Be filled | weary. I think of Friends and meetings, and 
with a kind and loving spirit. Drink largely how I would love to be there with them; and 
of that charity which doth not behave iteelf 
unseemly and which seeketh nothef*own, 


—_——e oe 








I would love to come in to Monthly Meet- 
ings, but see no way to get there, as our chil- 


*The Friend lives several miles from where 
Monthly Meeting is held, and keeps no help. 
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then the query arises, will it always be thus 
with me? But the answer comes, “ Your 
Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of all ites things.” These words of the 
blessed Jesus have often been very precious 
to me. The thought that my Father knows 
best should lull all misgivings, silence all mur- 
murings, and lead us to unquestionable sub- 
mission. 


__ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 5, 1868. 











There will be found in the present No. an 
article from Friends’ Review, on “The Elder- 
ship in the Society of Friends,” bv W. N., of 
North Carolina. 

The sentiments are so nearly our own that 
we give it as a whole, believing that the subject 
is one which should claim serious attention 
as affecting the best welfare of the Society. 

The suspicion with which the Meeting for 
Ministers and Elders was looked upon by 
some Friends jealous of universal liberty, 
has happily diminished; and we hope that 
ministers and elders will be faithful in the 
occupancy of the gifts with which they haye 
been entrusted, and give no reasonable 
grounds for fear of an assumed authority. It 
is presumable in the appointment of an elder 
that there is a qualification to sympathize 
with the minister, a preparation for the 
baptism essential for the exercise of the 
ministerial gift, and that a united travail of 
spirit will be productive of good. And it is 
reasonable that these should have opporturfi- 
ties of conferring together and administering 
such counsel or encouragement as may be ap- 
propriate to the occasion, without the re- 
straint which the presence of the whole body, 
or those inexperienced, would properly oc- 
casion. 

The more nearly we draw to the centre of 
life and of power, the more clearly we shall 
perceive that there are various gifts but the 
same spirit, and that under divine guidance 
there is no collision. 


Spain, so lately considered on the back- 
ground of civilization when compared with 
other nations and with the humanitarian 
policy of the age, is revealing the power of 
the spirit of liberty when it is imbibed by a 
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few energetic and intelligent minds, qualified 
to inspire the masses with the desire to cast 
off the yoke of bondage and stand in the po- 
sition of free men. 

We learn from the public journals that a 
large and enthusiastic meeting has been re 
cently held in Madrid, having for its object 
the abolition of slavery in the Spanish do- 
mains. It lasted about five hours, and re 
sulted in a unanimous vote for the total and 
absolute abolition of slavery in the Spanish 
colonies. The report further states that “it 
had been the intention of the persons who 
got up and managed the meeting to content 
themselves with a vote of freedom to all chil- 
dren born after the 18th of September, and 
to all persons over the age of 50; but the ball 
having been set rolling, would not stop, and 
we have now before us the recorded deter- 
mination of some 5000 men, representing the 
upper and middle classes of Madrid, that 
slavery shall cease utterly from henceforth 
in Spanish possessions.” 

It appears that the Government did not 
fear discussion upon the subject, but posted 
notices upon the doors and walls around that 
no disorder would be permitted. A promi- 
nent member of the Junta asserted that 
slavery was a crime, and that if white men 
struggled for liberty, no less should they de- 
sire freedom for the black man. Spaniards 
would be unworthy of the liberty they had 
gained, if, through selfishness, they counte- 
nanced the oppression of the unfortunate 
negroes. His earnest words were enthu- 
siastically applauded. Another speaker said 
that upon the manner of settling the slavery 
question depended the security of Cuba. He 
contrasted the testimonies given in favor of 
free labor over that of the slave in the Span- 
ish West Indies, and cited the number of 
illustrious men who urged the absolute abo- 
lition of enforced servitude. He said that so 
long as slavery existed in a State, there lay 
also the germ of death to liberty. The 
Cuban Senor Labra argued for the equality 
of races, and insisted that when Cuban depu- 
ties became admitted to seats in the Spanish 
legislative body, blacks should be received as 
well as whites. Otherwise, the principle of 
equality proclaimed by the revolution would 
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not be carried out. A Catholic priest advo- 
cated all laws granting equal rights to the 
Ethiopic race. 

A letter was read, signed by Carolina 
Coronado, by the Marchioness of Nevares 
and other ladies, asking for the speedy abo- 
lition of slavery. 

It was proposed to establish a Ladies’ Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

Some “appropriate lines,” composed by 
the wife of the First Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Legation at Madrid, were called for, and 
read by the author, Carolina Coronado de 
Perry, who was made Honorary President of 
the meeting. 


Tue Haprosaurus Fovurki.—We ac- 
knowledge the kindness of our young Friend, 
§. R. R., in furnishing for our paper a de- 
scriptivn of the Hadrosaurus Foulkii, theskele- 
ton of which has within a few days been placed 
in the Museum of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philada. We learn that the fossil 
bones of this “mighty lizard,” which is the 
meaning of its name, were found on the proper- 
ty of John E. Hopkins, in Haddonfield, N. J., 
about ten feet below the surface of the earth. 
Although the bones of the entire skeleton 
were not obtained, the precision to which 
scientific knowledge has arrived leaves no 
doubt that those artificially supplied are fair 
representations of the original ones. 

As completed, the skeleton represents the 
animal to have measured about 26 feet from 
the end of its nose to the end of the tail, and 
in form it resembles an immense kangaroo. 
The real bones are almost black, and are held 
in position by iron bands, by which they are at- 
tached to an iron frame which sustains the 
whole skeleton. The artificial parts, which 
have been most carefully modelled in plaster 
of Paris, are of a lighter color. 

The Public Ledger of our city, in an edi- 
torial, very justly remarked that the Museum 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences should 
be placed in a much larger building than 
the one it now occupies, and in a central 
part of the city, and free access should be 
had to it as a part of the system of public 
instruction. The editorial also states that 
among the treasures of Natural History be- 
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longing to the Academy are the remains of 
another enormous reptile, 41 feet in length, 
and other pre-historic creatures, whose origi- 
nal forms, for want of space, are packed 
away out of sight in private rooms, 


cmmesnnsiiialiliadinoce tis 

Margie, on the 22d of Tenth month, 1868, ac- 
cording to the order of the Society of Friends, ABRAM 
Pows.1, of Delaware Co., Pa., to Mary L., daughter 
of the late Wm. Jones, of Darby. 

acount 

Diep, of consumption, on the 27th of Eighth mo., 
1868, in her 28th year, Satis H. Way, daughter of 
Jacob and Sidney C. Way, of Kennett, Chester Co., 
Pa. There is rest for the weary in Heaven. 

—, on the 12th of Eleventh mo., 1868, Hester 
Avy, wife of Jonah Kelly, agef 68 years; a con- 
sistent member of North West Fork Monthly Meet- 
ing and the Southern Quarterly Meeting, Md. Her re- 
ligious concern for those she left behind was mani- 
fested on various occasions during her illness. She 
encouraged her children and those around her to 
love one another and to wrong no one, and when 
near her closes exclaimed, ‘‘Glory—glory—praise 
ye the Lord,”—thus giving evidence that to her 
death had no sting and the grave no victory. She 
was iuterred in the burial-ground adjoining Snow 
Hill Meeting-kouse ; a large and impressive meeting 
being held there on the occasion. 

, on the 25th of Eleventh mo., 1868, AsicaIL 
TownsEnp, aged 89 years ; a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. She was the last of 
her generation, and for many years before her death 
was blind. The submission she manifested under 
her privations and many bereavements exemplified 
the Christian character, and during her long life 
she wore the ornament which we are told is, in the 
sight of God, of great price—that of ‘‘a meek and 
quiet spirit.’’ 

——, at her residence in Philadelphia, on Third- 
day, Eleventh mo. 17th, 1868, of laryngitis, Acyzs, 
wife of Colin M. Gatchell, aged 37 years. Was in- 
terred at Fair Hill, on Sixth-day, the 20th ult. 


‘ LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
Committee of Managament will meet on Fourth- 
day evening, Twelfth month 7th, at 8 o’clock, in 
the Library Room, Race St. 
Jacos M. Exus, Clerk, 


nels 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

Third-day evening, Twelfth month 8th. Lecture 
by Dr. J. Gibbons Lunt, illustrated by the Stereop- 
ticon,—on ‘‘ Little Things ;’’ being a continuation 
of his previous lecture. Hour of meeting 7} o’clock. 


eget 
FRIENDS’ FUEL ASSOCIATION FOR THE POOR. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society will be held in 
the Monthly Meeting Room at Race Street, on Sev- 
enth-day evening, Twelfth month 5th, at 7} o’clock. 
The charter will be presented for the acceptance of 
the Association, the Annual Statement read, and 
other business transacted. The general attendance 
of both men and women Friends is invited. 

Jos. M. Truman, JR., Clerk. 


oncihahcamtemenaint te 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
afternoon, Twelfth month 11th, at 3 o’clock. Full 
attendance desirable. Taos. Garricues, Clerk. 


=o aslleeie 

Samvet Micxtz Ocpex, Upper Greenwich, N. J., 
has been appointed agent of Friends’ Publication 
Association, and will keep an assortment of books 
for sale. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

At the Quarterly Meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Friends for the promotion of First-day 
Schools within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, held at Friends’ Meeting- 
house, Wilmington, Del., Tenth month 17th, 
1868. The Assistant Clerk being absent from 
indisposition, Lucy Smyth was appointed for 
the day. Friends were in attendance fronr 
within the limits of at least fourteen of the 
Monthly Meetings constituting Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and some from other Yearly 
Meetings. 

Written reports were received or verbal 
statements made in regard to the schools at 
Salem, Alloway’s Creek, Upper Greenwich, 
Moorestown, N.J.; Pine Grove, Md.; Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Green St. and Race St., Philadel- 

hia ; West Chester, Goshen, Fishing Creek, 

ardleyville, Valley, and Germantown, Pa.; 
also interesting accounts were given by Friends 
present in regard to Dunning’s Creek and 
Goose Creek Schools, within Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. Delegates were in attendance from 
several of the schools; also from the Trenton 
First-day Reading Association. Accompany- 
ing the Wilmington report were several essays 
written by members of their senior class. 
These were read and considered. 

A Friend expressed his gratification in 
hearing the reports; it showed that the con- 
cern was growing. The reading of these 
essays was encouraging, showing what open- 
ness exists in these schools between the older 
and younger members. 

Another Friend thought it was evident that 
the interest was spreading, not only among 
the young, but also with older Friends. When 
properly conducted, these schools will bring 
our members more to Meeting, and with 
greater earnestness. These earnest ones al- 
ways derive instruction from meeting together. 
He believed our religious Society was now 
experiencing a revival of interest. This re- 
li. ious interest will not only be manifested in 
attending meetings, but also in keeping the 
meeting-houses in good repair. 

Another believed it was always profitable 
for the old and young to mingle together and 
have a free interchange of views and senti- 
ments. She wanted us to keep the religious 
feeling in view ; that needs strengthening, As 
this is placed first, our social minglings will 
always be pleasant and profitable. She 














































system, and that there should be entire free- 


feel this concern. 
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was ripe for action. 
fettered. The hand of our Heavenly Father 
was at work in the land, and the lambs were 
bleating on the mountains. 
time will come when we will have mission 
schools around us, gathering in those who 
have heard of this simple religion; not that 
we should consider ourselves as working for 
the benefit of any Society, but that Truth may 
prevail in the earth. He desired our young 
Friends to tread in that path which brings 
the highest happiness and redounds to ‘the 
glory of Him whom we profess to serve. 


sow the seed everywhere, 
arisen in England whether the Society of 
Friends is adapted to all classes. A recent 
writer takes the ground that they are not 80 
adapted—that theirs is too high a standard 
for the world. Another writer takes a differ. 
ent view. 
that simple Christianity which Jesus Christ 
preached to the poor. 
in our organization which restricts us, it isa 
defect. How was it with early Friends?—s 
large proportion of them were poor and il- 
literate. 
clay and others who were educated. Within 
forty years probably fifty thousand were 
brought to adopt the views of Fox and his 
friends. So earnest were they that it seemed 
as though they everywhere made proselytes, 
even in Algiers. Are we following in their 








thought there should be more regard to the 
right manner of movement than as to form or 


dom of action in the minds of those who may 


Another Friend was clearly satisfied that 
the best welfare of the world depended upon 





the advancement of the principles of which 
Friends are the exponents. He regarded 
with great interest every means that will pro. 
mote our principles and testimonies in the 
world around us; not that we should be see. 
tarians, but endeavor to interest and attach 
the young to us. 


It was remarked by another that this age 
Men were tired of being 


He hoped the 


A Friend of Virginia thought we should 
The question had 


If it is not so suited, it is not 


If there is any thing 


There were some like Penn, Bar- 


footsteps? Not that we should do as the Jews 
formerly, merely bring them to unite with 
Society, but by being faithful to duty we may 
be instruments in the Divine Hand to spread 
the gospel. : 
A clergyman of a neighboring congregation 
asked the privilege of saying a few words. 
He said he did not wonder that elderly Friends 
had some fears of these schools. It needed 
caution in their establishment and conduct, 
that we did not encourage parents to neglect 
the home instruction of their children. 
Friends had been noted for their attention to 
the deep, spiritual culture of their children, 
and he hoped they would not now abandon it. 
Tn the schools of his denomination in that city 
they acted on the plan of having a sufficient 
number of their own to give character to the 
school, and influence those that were more ig- 
norant and needed care. If Friends’ princi 
ples are right, you are bound to teach them 
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inches. Length of the radius 20+ in., of the 

humerus 22} in., ulna 23} in., tibia 36? in., 

and fibula 28 in. Some of these bones were 

fractured at the ends. Prof. Leidy has esti- 

mated that allowing for the intervertebral 

fibro cartilages, and giving about two and a 

half feet for the head, the length of the ani- 

mal could not have been much less than 

twenty-five feet. He also suggested that in 

consequence of the disproportion between the 

fore and hind parts of the skeleton, the ani- 

mal sustained itself in a semi-erect position, 

resting on the inferior extremities and tail, 

and fed on the leaves and branches of the 

trees near his haunts. The Hadrosaurus 

Foulkii was no doubt amphibious, and the 

remains were carried down the river in which 

the animal lived to the marine deposits, where 
the bones were found. During the ast sum- 
mer and fall, Prof. B. Waterhouse Hawkins, 
a distinguished English Naturalist, has been 
sojourning in our city. He came for the pur- 
pose of studying and obtaining models in 
plaster of the skeletons of some of the extinct 
animals, peculiar principally to the cretaceous 
period of the United States, the bones of which 
are deposited in the Museum of the Academy. 
The Professor offered to supply ideal casts of 
the missing bones of the Hadrosaurus, and 
mount the complete skeleton in the Museum 
of the Academy. It is a pleasure to state 
that the labors of that gentleman have been 
crowned with success; and, on the 21st of the 
present month, the completed skeleton, mount- 
ed in the position suggested by Dr. Leidy, 
was transferred to the custody of the Curators 
of the Academy. To persons who are ac- 
quainted with the internal arrangements of 
the Academy, it might be well to state that 
the skeleton occupies a position as before 
stated, in the lower saloon of the Museum, 
directly in front and facing the skeleton of the 
whale. It is to be hoped that when the new 
Academy building is erected, ample room will 
be provided for the erection of other skeletons 
of large extinct animals, whose bones are hid- 
den in the various cases in the Museum. 

11th mo., 1868. 8. R. R. 


to all, and he thought they were adapted to 
all. He thought we ought not to abandon 
the testimonies of early Friends; there never 
was a time when it was more necessary that 
these should be held up to the world. Take 
the dress for instance. Their testimony he 
did not consider Jaid in a peculiar shape of 
coat, or the style of the bonnet, but against 
that crying evil, extravagance, which now is 
so rife in the land. Underlying their pecu- 
liar dress was the testimony to Truth, sim- 
plicity and plainness. Then as to Peace, was 
itever more needed? If Friends had been 
faithful in the recent rebellion, what a won- 
derful influence it would have had! He be- 
lieved God intended to overturn and destroy 
everything of an ecclesiastical nature as such, 
so that Jesus Christ shall be the king of na- 
tions. Let us then bring all who will hear us, 
and strive to do them good, 

Much more of interest was expressed, which 
our space will not allow us to notice. 

Having mingled together in much unity of 
spirit, and feeling encouraged and strength- 
ened thereby to proceed in the good work as 
may seem right, the meeting concluded, to 
meet at such time and place as may be fixed 
by the Executive Committee. 


















































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NOTES ON AN EXTINCT ANIMAL. 


For several years there have been lying, in 
a case in a dark recess in the Museum of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
the remains of an immense extinct herbivirous 
saurian. The bones were discovered during 
the autumn of 1858, in the vicinity of Had- 
dontield, N. J., by a member of the Academy, 
Wm. Parker Foulke, of this city, now de- 
ceased. They were found at a depth of about 
nine feet from the surface, and consisted of a 
femur, humerus, radius, ulna, twenty-eight 
vertebrae, a part of a pubic bone, an ilium, 
together with several other bones belonging 
to the inferior extremities and foot, besides 
numerous teeth and a part of a jaw. After 
a careful examination by the distinguished 
Comparative Anatomist, Prof. Jos. Leidy, of 
this city, with the descriptions of similar bones 
found in other parts of the world, the con- 
clusion was arrived at that the skeleton be- 
longed to a new genus allied to the Iguanodon, 
found in what is known to geologists as the 
“Wealden” of Europe. 

The Professor named the genus Hadro- 
saurus ; and, in honor of the finder, called the 
species Hadrosaurus Foulkii. 

An idea of the immensity of the animal 
may be obtained by giving the dimensions of 
some of the bones found. Length of femur 
about 41} inches, breadth of upper extremity 
9 inches, breadth of the lower extremity 8 


The meteoric display on the night of 
Eleventh month 13th was remarkable for its 
beauty and brilliancy. It occurred on a 
bright, star-light night, and the following 
description, furnished by the Superintendent 
of Haverford College, is extracted from 
Friends’ Review of Eleventh month 21st. 


THE METEORS. 
Haverrorp Coiuece, 11th mo. 14, 1868, 


According to established usage, watch was 
kept by the Senior and Junior Classes for the 
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13th inst. 









































Academy of Arts and Sciences, and by th 
Superintendent of the National Observatory 
at Washington. 

_ Many of the meteors left trains that con- 
tinued visible for several minutes. Of these, 
the most brilliant appeared at about 10 min- 
utes after 1 o’clock. It started from near the 
Pole Star, and coursing down by Cassiopeia 
exploded, lighting up the whole heavens, and 
leaving a train that continued visible no less 
than three-quarters of an hour. During this 
time the train underwent several curious 
modifications of form while drifting slowly 
through a space of some fifteen degrees in the 
direction of Andromedz. 

Another, like a cone of white light, burst 
forth from the centre of the blade of the 
Sickle, changing to yellow, then to green and 
bright red, and leaving behind it a rosy cloud 
that continued for several minutes. 

The height of the shower was between 2 and 
4 A. M., during which interval more than 
1250 meteors were counted. The greatest 
number in one minute was 38. _—s‘S.._:J. G. 












































































































































[From the Buffalo Courier.] 
STARTLING GEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 


Supposed Traces of Humanity in the Paleozoic 
Age—The Fossil Print of a Clothed Foot— 
Tracks of Horsehoofs in Sandstone— Material 
for Strange Speculation. 

There is now on exhibition at the rooms of 
the Society of Natural Sciences, in this city, 
two of the most remarkable discoveries re- 
corded in the annals of science’ That is, of 
course, if a critical examination by the lead- 
ing savants of the scientific world shall prove 
them to be what their discoverers claim. One 
is the fossil imprint of the foot of a man, or 
rather the cast of such an imprint. It was 
discovered by a workman in a colliery in 
Western Pennsylvania, in the shade overlying 
@ run of coal underlying two other veins which 
were being worked by the company. The 
spot where it was found was nearly a mile 
from the pit’s mouth, and some three hundred 
feet from the surface. The rock in which it 
was imbedded belongs to the paleozoic age, 
and the imprint, if such it be, was made mil- 
lions of years before the present geological 
era commenced. Itis the cast of the left foot 
of a man of ordinary size, and is perfectly 

; defined. The foot was evidently protected 
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meteors throughout the entire night of the 


The display was remarkably fine, even ex- 
celling in some respects that of last year. 
About 6000 meteors were counted, and of 
nearly 4000 the exact time was noted by the 
clock in the observatory. The paths of the 
most brilliant were marked on charts fur- 
nished for the purpose by the Connecticut 












by a sandal or moccasin ; the heel, the arch, 
and the ball of the foot, and the slighter de. 
pression made by the toes are perfect, and 
whether produced by the foot of the man, or 
a freak of Dame Nature, the cast is as per. 
fectly defined as if it were the work of 
sculptor. By a curious coincidence, the so- 
ciety, a few days before this donation, re 
ceived the second specimen from Samuel 
Cowles of Gowanda. It is a large slab of 
sandstone, on which, stamped in the solid 
rock, can be seen the imprint of horses hoofk, 
as perfectly preserved as though they were 
formed but yesterday upon the muddy bank 
of a sluggish stream. There are at least half 
a dozen of these impressions, varying in size 
from the track of a full grown horse to that 
of a young colt. They point in different di- 
rections, as though the animals were leisure 
ly walking about cropping the luxuriant 
grasses of that tropical period, some of them 
being partially obliterated by the more per- 
fect form of a fresher imprint. Mr. Cowles 
has sent similar specimens to the professors 
of Yale and other colleges, and we look with 
interest for the theories of these high authori- 
ties respecting the nature and character of 
the tracks, by what formed and the-condition 
of the earth at the date of their formation. 
If the theories of the discoveries be correct, 
the result will be to entirely overthrow the 
present received geological system and to 
further complicate that terrible question. The 
fossil foot-print was presented to the society 
by John Magee, Esq., now in Europe. We 
advise all who take an interest in geology to 
inspect for themselves these curious specimens 
which affect that science so momentously. 


08) 





Selected. 
FOOT-PRINTS OF LOVE. 


Life beareth many foot- prints 
On the golden sands of time ; 
Foot-prints of high and noble deeds, 
And, alas! of many a crime. 


Foot-prints of kings and warriors, 
Of the conquerors of earth ; 
Foot-prints of busy little feet 
Gathering around the hearth. 
Foot-prints of stern, high daring, 
And of deeds as soft and mild: 
But the sweetest foot-prints I have seen 
Were those of a little child. 


The little steps went in 
A dungeon walled around ; 

They went with gathered flowers to cheer 
A prisoner chained and bound. 

The little voice was heard, 
In whispers soft and low, 

And the little hand was gently laid 
On a dark and troubled brow. 

And trembling words lisped forth 
The Saviour’s precious name, 

Till o’er that captive’s sullen mood 
Repentant feeling came. 
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And the little steps went out, 
But the foot-prints long remained ; 
Remained, too, in the softened heart 
Of that prisoner bound and chained. 


Foot-prints they are in time ; 
But not in time alone; 
Eternity, in loving light, 
Those blessed steps will own. 


Then, little one, go thou 
And do some living thing; 

Leave foot-prints on the sands of time, 
Whence blessed fruits may spring. 


—— ——0e-—-- 


THE PERPLEXED HOUSE-KEEPER'S 
SOLILOQUY. 
BY F. D. GAGE, 


I wish I had a dozen pairs 
Of hands, this very minute: 

I'd soon put all these things to rights— 
How shall I e’er begin it ? 


Here’s a big washing to be done, 
One pair of hands to do it, 
Sheets, shirts, and stockings, coats and pants, 
How will I e’er get through it ? 
Dinner to get for six or more, 
No loaf left o’er from Sunday ; 
And baby cross as he can live, 
He is always so on Monday. 


And there’s the cream, ’tis getting sour, 
And must forthwith be churning, 
And here’s Bob wants a button on— 
Which way shall I be turning ? 
’Tis time the meat was in the pot, 
The bread was worked for baking, 
The clothes were taken from the boil— 
Oh dear! the baby’s waking ! 


Hush, baby dear! there, hush-sh-sh |! 
I wish he’d sleep a little, 

Till I could run and get some wood, 
To hurry up the kettle. 


Ch dear! oh dear! if P comes home, 
And finds things in this pother, 

He’!l just begin and tell me all 
About his tidy mother ! 


How nice her kitchen used to be, 
Her dinner always ready, 

Exactly when the noon-bell rang— 
Hush, hush, dear little Freddy. 


And then will come some hasty word, 
Right out before I’m thinking,— 
They say that hasty words from wives, 

Set sober men to drinking. 
Now isn’t that a great idea, 
That men should take to sinning, 
Because a weary, half-sick wife, 
Can’t always smile so winning? 


When I was young I used to earn 
My living without trouble, 

Had clothes and pocket- money, too, 
And hours of leisure double. 

I never dreamed of such a fate, 
When I a-lass! was courted— 

Wife, mother, nurse, seamstress, cook, house- 
keeper, chambermaid, laundress, dairy woman, 
and scrub generally, doing the work of six, 

For the sake of being supported | 


_—_—--1o 


One small candle may light a thousand. 


GRASS. 
BY HUGH MACMILLAN. 
(Concluded from page 624.) 

“He maketh grass to grow upon the moun- 
tains.” The wild grasses are taken, as it 
were, under the special providence of God. 
In their perennial verdure in regions above 
the zone of man’s cultivation, we have a per- 
petual proof of God’s care of the lower ani- 
mals that neither sow nor reap. The mountain 
grasses grow spontaneously ; they require no 
culture but such as the rain and the sun- 
shine of heaven supply. They obtain their 
nourishment directly from the inorganic soil, 
and are independent of organic materials. 
Nowhere is the grass so green and vigorous 
as on the beautiful slopes of lawn-like pasture 
high up on the Alps, radiaut with the glory 
of wild flowers, and ever musical with the 
hum of grasshoppers and the tinkling of 
cattle-bells. Innumerable cows and goats 
browse upon them; the peasants spend the 
summer months in making cheese and ha 
from them for winter consumption in the val 
leys. This exhausting system of husbandry 
has been carried on during untold centuries ; 
no one thinks of manuring the Alpine pas- 
tures; and yet no deficiency has been ob- 
served in their fertility, though the soil is but 
a thin covering spread over the naked rocks. 
It may be regarded.as a part of the same 
wise and gracious arrangement of Providence, 
that the insects which devour the grasses on 
the Kuh and Schaf Alpen, the pasturages of 
the cows and sheep, are kept in check by a 
predominance of carnivorous insects. In all 
the mountain meadows, it has been ascer- 
tained that the species of carnivorous are at 
least four times as numerous as the species of 
herb-eating insects. Thus, in the absence of 
birds, which are rare in Switzerland, the pas- 
tures are preserved from a terrible scourge. 
To one not aware of this check, it may seem , 
surprising how the verdure of the Alpine 
pastures should be so rich and luxuriant con- 
sidering the immense development of insect 
life. The grass, whenever the sun shines, is 
literally swarming with them—butterflies of 
gayest hues, and beetles of brightest irides- 
cence; and the air is filled with their loud 
murmurs. I remember well the vivid feel- 
ing of God’s gracious providence, which pos- 
sessed me when passing over the beautiful 
Wengern Alp at the foot of the Jungfrau, 
aud seeing wherever I rested on the green 
turf, alive with its tiny inhabitants, the 
balance of nature so wonderfully preserved 
between the herb which is for man’s food and 
the moth before which he is crushed. Were 
the herbivorous insects allowed to multiply 
to the full extent, in such favorable circum- 
stances as the warmth of the air and the ver- 
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dure of the earth in Switzerland produce, the 
rich pastures which now yield abundant food 
for upwards of a million and a half of cattle 
would speedily become bare and leafless des- 
erts, ot only in their power of growing 
without cultivation, but also in the peculiari- 
ties of their structure, the mountain grasses 
proclaim the hand of God. Many of them 
are viviparous. Instead of producing flowers 
and seed, as the grasses in the tranquil val- 
leys do, the young plants spring from them 
perfectly formed. They cling round the stem 
and form a kind of blossom. In this state 
they remain until the parent stalk withers 
and falls prostrate on the ground, when they 
immediately strike root and form indepen- 
dent grasses. This is a remarkable adapta- 
tion to circumstances ; for it is manifest that, 
were seeds instead of living plants developed 
in the ears of the mountain grasses, they 
would he useless in the stormy regions where 
they grow. They would be blown away far 
from the places they were intended to clothe, 
the spots foreign to their nature and habits, 
and thus the species would speedily perish. 
The more we think of it, the more we are 
struck with the wise foresight which suggested 
the creative Fiat, “ Let the earth bring forth 
grass.” It is the most abundant and the 
most generally diffused of all vegetation. It 
suits almost every soil and climate. Where- 
ever the conditions of vegetation exist—from 
the icy plains of Spitzbergen to the volcanic 
scorie of the Antarctic Islands; from the 
sunny sea-shore to the dreary Alpine snow- 
line—there in some form or other it is sure to 
be found struggling with adverse circum- 
stances, maintaining the dominion of life 
over dead matter, incorporating in its frail 
tissues the forces of nature, preserving the 
atmosphere in a state of purity by feeding 
upon its’ noxious vapors, fringing the limits 
of eternal barrenness with beauty, often the 
only. softening touch of tenderness beneath 
the scowling heavens. It attains its maxi- 
mum of richness and growth in temperate 
regions, where the need for it is greatest. As 
we go northwards, it becomes short in stem 
and narrow in leaf, and forms a continuous 
closely-matted sward of verdure; as we go 
southwards, its stem becomes tall and its 
leaves broad, and it grows in isolated tufts, 
generally in swampy places or on river 
banks. It forms pastoral landscapes under 
the weeping skies of Europe; it forms bamboo 
forests and cane-brakes under the glowin 


skies of the tropics. It ministers to the foo 

of man in mild climates; it ‘ministers to the 
luxuries of man in hot climates. It may, 
however, be said to cover with a uniform 
green mantle the whole surface of the globe. 
And this mantle is not only ornamental, but 


eminently useful. It protects the roots of 
trees and flowers from the scorching effects of 
the summer’s sun and the blight of the win- 
ter’s frost. By the decomposition of its tig. 
sues, when it has fulfilled the purposes of its 
existence, it forms a layer of vegetable mould 
for the reception and nourishment of higher 
tribes of plants. When it grows upon the 
barren sands of the sea-shore, its long, creep. 
ing, matted roots bind down the particles 
which would otherwise be carried off by the 
waves; and thus it forms the best bulwark 
against the encroachments of the ocean. It 
can lift up its tiny spears against the crested 
billows, and say, with prevailing power, 
“ Hitherto shall ye come, and no farther,” 
When it flourishes on the mountain-side, it 
performs a similar service to the loose soil, 
which the action of the elements has disin- 
tegrated from the rock; it binds it together 
by its roots and leaves, and thus prevents it 
from sliding down in the furm of land-slips— 
whose effects in Alpine valleys are frequent 
ly most destructive. Indeed, the great pri- 
mary object which God intended to serve by 
the universal diffusion of the grass, seems to 
be the protection of the soil. Were the soil 
freely exposed to heaven without any organic 
covering, it would speedily pass away from 
the rocks on whose surface it was deposited, 
The floods would lay bare one district, and 
encumber another with the accumulated 
heaps. The sun would dry it up, and de 
prive it of all its nourishing constituents: the 
winds would scatter it far and near, and fill 
the whole atmosphere with its blinding, chok- 
ing clouds. It is impossible to imagine all 
the disastrous effects that would be produced 
over the whole earth, were the disintegration 
of the elements not counteracted by the con- 
servative force of vital growth, and the de 
structive powers of nature not kept in check 
by the apparently insignificant, but actually 
irresistible, emerald sceptre of the grass. The 
earth would soon be deprived of its vegeta- 
tion and inhabitants, and become one vast 
desert catacomb, a gigantic lifeless cinder, re 
volving without aim or object round the sun. 

I began this paper with the assertion that 
man lives, both directly and indirectly, upon 
grass; I close it with the inevitable anti- 
thesis, that grass lives upon man. The 
melancholy words of Scripture, “ All flesh is 
grass,” are equally true whether we read 
them backwards or forwards. Strange mys- 
terious circle of relations within which all 
organized nature is contained, and in which 
man himself, in common with the beast and 
herb of the field, has to perform his part and 
exchange offices and duties! The particles 
which circulate through his system must be 
again reduced to the inorganic state, out of 
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which they were first formed, and restored to 
the tissues of the grass from which he derived 
them. ‘The debt of nature must be paid ; the 
obligations which for threescore years and 
ten had been accumulating must be dis- 
charged at last. The body, that had heen 
sustained in life by the yearly produce of the 
felds, must return again to the dust, to fer- 
tilize and enrich the produce of future fields, 
and keep the great vortex of life continually 
jn motion. Grass forms the beautiful and 
appropriate covering of the grave. As it is 
the earth’s first blessing, so it is her last lega- 
cy to man. 

-“ Whose part in all the pomp that fills 

The circuit of the summer hills 
Is—that his grave is green.’’ 

The body that it fed when living, it rever- 
ently covers when dead with a garment rich- 
er than the robe of a king. When all other 
kindness in food, and clothing, and em- 
blematic teaching is over, it takes up its 
silent Rizpah-watch beside the tombstone, 
and forsakes not what all else has forsaken. 
Gently does it wrap up the ashes of the loved 
and lost, wreathing like a laurel crown the 
cold damp brow with its interlacing roots, 
drawing down to the darkness and the soli- 
tude the warm bright sunshine and the soft 
dews of heaven. If there be any place where, 
more than another, I love to see its modest 
verdure, it is in the village church-yard, 
whose swelling mounds have been trodden 
by the tender footsteps of time into less pain- 
ful prominence. At the close of autumn, 
when the grass lies withered and brown upon 
these quiet, forgotten resting-places of the 
dead, and the melancholy breeze wails over 
it, the words of Holy Writ come home to the 
heart with a deeply solemn and affecting ap- 
peal—* As for man, his days are as grass ; as 
a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. For 
the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; and 
the place thereof shall know it no more.” 
And if there be a place more than another 
where, in the bright days of early spring, I 
love to mark the bursting forth of its first 
tender leaves, it is also there. Resurrection 
is preached to us by each of the bright trans- 
parent blades, more convincingly than by the 
most eloquent human sermon. It tells us 
that our dead have not perished. It con- 
firms the old Hebrew faith which called the 
grave the “ house of the living,” and the ex- 
quisitely beautiful idea of Richter, that it is 
“the green mountain-top of a far, new world.” 
It holds out before us the sure and certain 

hope that the human seed, “faithful unto 




































death,” that is sown in the furrows of God’s 
acre, shall one day rise up to newness of life 
and blossom in pay throughout an eternal 


spring. 








PRECISION IN BUSINESS. 
On a certain Saturday night the clerks of 


the Bank of England could not make the 
balance come out right by just one hundred 
pounds. This is a serious matter in that es- 
tablishment—not the cash, but the discrep- 
ancy, however slight. An error in the bal- 
ancing has been known to keep a delegation 
of clerks from each department at work some- 
times through the whole night. A hue and 
cry, therefore, was made after this one hun- 
dred pounds, as if the old lady in Thread- 
needle street would be in the Gazette as an 
insolvent for the want of it. Luckily, on the 
Sunday morning following, the clerk—in the 
middle of the sermon, perhaps—felt a sus- 
picion of the truth dart through his mind 
quicker than a lightning flash. He told the 
chief cashier, on Monday morning, that per- 
haps the mistake might have occurred in 
lg some boxes of specie for the West 


ndies, which had been sent to Southampton 


for shipment. The suggestion was imme- 
diately acted upon. Here was a race—light- 
ning against steam, and steam with a start of 
forty-eight hours. Instantly the wires asked 
whether such a vessel had “left the harbor.” 
“Just weighing anchor,” was the reply. 
“Stop her,” frantically shouted the tele 
graph. It was done. “Have up on deck 
certain boxes, marked so and so, and weigh 
them carefrlly.” They were weighed; and 
one, the delinquent, was found heavier by 
just one packet of a hundred sovereigns than 
it ought to be. “Let her go,” says the mys- 
terious telegraph. The West India folks 
were debited with just one hundred pounds 
more, and the error was corrected without 
looking into the boxes, or delaying the voyage 
an hour. 


——_—__.-<699-2 ——__. 


BOYS SMOKING TOBACCO. 
There are many causes of intemperance, 


physical, moral and social, One is the prac- 
tice of smoking tobacco. I am well aware 
that some smokers do not drink, and that * 


many intemperate men do not smoke; but I 


am convinced that the practice of smoking 


has led many a young man into habits of 
drinking, and has introduced many to fast 
life and evil companions. I am therefore 
grieved to see mere boys smoking cigars and 
pipes in our streets. These boys know no- 
—s of the poisonous nature of tobacco or 
the dangers connected with its use; they com- 
menced smoking from imitation of others, or 
from the false idea that it made them look 
manly. It is, however, a practice specially 
injurious to the health of the oung. It in- 
volves them in expense, and leads to other 
evil habits. The effects of smoking on the 
health of boys has recently been investigated 
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by M. Decaisne. The Medical Times of July 
18, gives a summary of the results of this in- 
vestigation. M. Decaisne was struck with the 
number of boys between the ages of nine and 
fifteen who smoked tobacco. He selected 
several cases of smoking lads of the easy 
class of society residing either in Paris or the 
country. Of thirty-eight of these lads he 
found notable effects to be present in twenty- 
seven; eleven having only smoked six 
months, and sixteen for more than two years; 
eight of the boys being from nine to twelve 
years of age, and nineteen from twelve to 
fifteen. In twenty-two of the boys there were 
various disorders of the circulation, palpita- 
tions, difficult digestion, &c. In twelve the 
blood exhibited a deficiency of globules. M. 
Decaisne states that even a limited employ- 
ment of tobacco produces a pale, bloodless 
appearance, and that ordinary medical treat- 
ment is of no avail while the practice of 
smoking is continued. He also states that 
boys who smoke “exhibit a degree of dull- 
ness of intellect, and a more or less marked 
taste for strong drinks.” It appears that on 
giving up smoking these symptoms disap- 
— It is to be wished that every boy who 

as engaged in the useless and dangerous 
practice of smoking should at once give it 
up. It is a practice which cannot give either 
profit or honor, but which can injure health, 
cause a waste of time and money, and expose 
its votaries to temptations to the use of in- 
toxicating drinks. I therefore exhort every 
boy who may read this paper to have nothing 
to do with cigars, or pipes, or tobacco.— 


Weekly Record. 


Dr. Arnold once lost all patience with a 
dull scholar, when the pupil looked in his face 
and said: “ Why do you speak so angrily, 
sir? Indeed I am doing the best I can.” 
Years after the doctor used to tell the story 
to his children, and say: “I never felt so 
ashamed in my life. That look and that 
speech I have never forgotten.” 








ITEMS. 


Tae Freepmen’s BureEav.—General 0. O. Howard 
bas issued a circular announcing that, in accord- 
ance with the act of Congress of July 25th, 186s, 
the operations of the Freedmen’s Bureau wil! be 
discontinued on December 31st, 1868. All officers 
of the military service will be relieved, and all 
citizen agents will be discharged, except such 
as may hereafter be designated to be retained 
for service in the departments of education 
and of collection and payment of pensions and 
bounties, which are to be continued, The orgaui- 
zation for each State will be as follows: An Assist- 
ant Commissioner and Chief Superintendent of 
Schools, a disbursing officer, Assistant Superinten- 
dents of schools varying from one to four, agents 
for the payment of pensions and clerks. Orders 
relating to the freedmen’s hospitals at New Orleans, 
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Louisiana ; Vicksburg, Mississippi; Richmond, Vir. 
ginia and Washington, D. C., will hereafter be pub- 
lished. 

In the meantime, the number of medical offi 
attendants and patients now in those hospitals will 
be reduced as speedily as possible, and they will be 
conducted with a view to closing them at an early 


day. All other medical officers, attendants and 
employées will be discharged on the 31st of De 
cember next. Property of every kind, not needed 
under the new organization, is to be sold and the 
proceeds paid into the treasury.—Phila. P. Ledger, 


It is a fact not generally known, that all the 
ordinary cotton fabrics are imitations of the origi- 
nal manufactures of India, and bear the native 
names of the places where they were once made, 
Calico is a general name applied to the plain white 
cloths made from cotton. As the quality and the 
strength of calico are increased, it is called long 
cloth, duck and double warp. Calico shirting is 
made to imitate linen, which it has superseded; 
sheeting is calico in like manner substituted for 
linen sheeting. Printed calicoes, or briefly, prints, 
were originally imitations of Eastern fabrics, but 
have long been produced in infinite variety and 
quantity. In the United States the term calico i 
restricted by popular usage to prints. Chintz isa 
variety of print in which the figure has at least five 
different colors; they often possess great beauty of 
design and richness of color. Muslin is distin 
guished from calico by no essential difference, ex- 
cept its superior fineness. The Indian muslins are 
made of a tissue so delicate as to justify the name 
given to them in the East, ‘‘ webs of woven wind.” 
Of a specimen in the Museum of the East India 
Company, twenty yards of the yarn weigh onlys 
grain, and a pound would reach one hundred and 
fifteen miles. In England, yarn has been spun se 
fine that a pound would extend one hundred and 
sixty-seven miles, but this could not be woven by 
machinery. Though some machine-made muslins 
are finer than those of India, they are less rich, soft 
and durable. Cotton-damasks, &c., are made to 
imitate linen fabrics of the same name. Cotton 
ticks are plain or twilled, and sometimes composed 
partly of linen. Ginghams are thin checked cot- 
tons. Counterpanes are woven with little pro- 
tuberances of various patterns; a more elegant 
species is the Marseilles quilts, which have double 
cloth, with a softer fabric quilted between them in 
the looms. Jeans are twilled cottons; satin jeans 
have a glossy satin surface. Dimity, a curtaia 
fabric, is both plain and striped. Fustian is s 


coarse, stout, twilled fabric, including many varie 


ties. 

Tue Deats Penatty.—The King of Sweden has an- 
nounced that hereafter no capital execution shall take 
place in his kingdom, and that if the death penalty 
be not abolished by law, it shall not be enforced by 
him. The King made this declaration on refusing 
to sign the warrant for the execution of a women 
poisoner, recently convicted in Sweden. 


In Robert Recorde’s ‘‘ Whetstone of Witte,” 8 
treatise on algebra written about the year 1557, he 
says: ‘*To avoide the tedious repetition of these 
words, is equalle to, I will, sette, as I doe often in 
worke use, a pair of parallel lines of one lengthe, 
thus: =, because no two things can be more 
equalle.’? This was the origin of the common 
arithmetical sign. 

THE use of paper money originated with the 
Chinese, and was introduced into Europe about the 
year 1450. 

Russia has received a colored envoy from Liberia. 


